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S IX, 


A FTER the repeated Viftories 
gained over the Minority, it is ſup- 
 fofed that the two Houſes of Par- 


Hament, and particularly that of the Com- 
moni, which hath nothing to do as a Court 


of 


N 

of Judicature, will employ . themſelves, in 
concerting Meaſures for promoting the G 00% 
of the Nation. You ought to laſe no Time 
in alling about this Work ; for a quiet In- 
' terval, ſuch as you now enjoy, is very rare 
in Countries where there is Jo much Liberty 
as we have at preſent; neither can it be 
expected to laſt long. This is the beſt Ex- 
cuſe that can be made for Miniſters of State 
doing ſo little for the Public Benefit 
among us. The Duration of their Power ts 
fo uncertain, and its Extent jo limited, even 
while they poſſeſs it, that few Deſigns of 
general Utility can be either projedted or 
carried into Execution while it con- 
tinues. 


Your preſent Opportunity therefore is 
the more precious, and I hope will not be 
. altogether loſt. It is very probable, bow- 
ever, that with the beſt Intentions in the 
World, you may be miſled. Propoſals for 
ne do Ls will probably be made and ſup- 


ported 


V 

] 

of ported chiefly by 5 who have particular 
! Intereſt i in them; and this may be done with 
Jo much Plauſubility as to decerve Perſons of 
the beſt underflanding. With great Hu- 
mility, therefore, T ſubmit the Thoughts in 
the following Tract to Your Conſideration, 
and that of the Publick. They ariſe from 
Attachment to no Party, and, ſo far as 1 


can perceivr, to no particular Intereſt. They 
Have been generated by Reading and Reflexion 


on the Hiſtory of other Nations, and a good 
deal of Attention paid to the Cauſes of Proj- 
 perity or Decay in ſeveral Cities and 
Counties of this Kingdom. I have general- 
ly found, that Bodies of Men, as well as 
private Perſons, were inceſſantly purſuing 
after Things which proved prejudicial to 
| them, after they had attained them. And 
in many Caſes it was eaſy to ſee, after ſome 
Years Experience, that the Proſperity of 
Societies had been owing, in a great Mea- 
| fare, to a Circumſlance or two, which all 
the while they were groaning under, and 


crying 


[ vi ] 
crying out againſt as an intolerable Grieve 
ance. 


Filled with Reflections of this Kind, I 
leave you to judge what were my Sentiments 
of the violent Clamours againſt the late 
Peace. I began to think what Dominions 
| the King of Great Britain now had, and 
| what uſe he had for any more; and was 
ſoon led into a firong Suſpicion, that, inſtead 
of having too little Land, he had by far too 
much. Whether in proſecuting thoſe Re- 
fleftions I have carried the Matter too great 
a Length, I ſhall not ſay, as we are all 
ready to run into Extremes. But one 
Thing is certain; that the Baſis of all Deli- 
beration on our Connection with the Colonies 
abroad, ought to be Not — how will they 
bring the greateſt immediate Wealth into the. 
Coffers of a few Merchants? Or how will | 
they bring the greateſt immediate Splendor 


to the City of London? — But how wil | 
they 


t 


! they continue to promote the Population of 


the Iſhand, and the Induſtry of the People of 


Great Britain? 


J fincerely wiſh you a good Seſſion of 


Parliament, and am, 
N 
Your moſt obedient 


Humble Servant, 


CAT O. 
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THOUGHTS 


QUESTION, Se. 


Whether is it probable that the Immenſe 
Extent of Territory acquired by this 
Nation at the late Peace, will operate 
towards the Proſperity, or the Ruin of 

the Wand of Great-Britain ? 


Have propoſed this Queſtion to the 

Public, becauſe, after thinking upon it 
a good deal in the moſt cool and diſpaſ- 
ſionate Manner, my own Opinion is ſtill, 
in a great Meaſure, undetermined. Let 
no Man imagine it is a Political or Party 
Queſtion. I believe the Miniſters of 
State, in negotiating the late Peace, 
acted as wiſely and fincerely as any who 
have been before them employed in the 
like Work; ſubje& howeyer at the ſame 
PE £2, B time 


* 


E 
time to the Errors and Prejudices which 
are inſeparable from Humanity. 1 


would not at this Moment give three 


„„ 


Farthings, for my own particular Part, 
to determine which of the Parties, Ma- 
jority or Minority ſhould prevail. Nei- 
ther do I think it is of any Importance 
to the Public, except in ſo far as every 
good Subject would wiſh, that His Ma- 
Jeſty ſhould partake a little of the Peace 


and Quiet which we fo happily _ 
under his Government. 


— 


Having pop the 8 no 
more ſhould have been ſaid upon it by 


me, were it not for the following Cir- 
cumſtance. Some perhaps whohave given 
Credit to my Declaration, that it is not 
Politically intended, may ſtill be ſo clear 
upon one Side, as to deſpiſe and count it 
Ridiculous. I ſhall therefore throw out 
a few general Reflections which have 
led me to look upon it, as, at leaſt, Pro- 
bletrlatical; and I am fure if it be doubt- 


ful, no Man can n deny that it it is is Enpor- 
gat, 22! 


The 


WY 
The Territory acquired is ſo immenſe, 
that it muſt make the Time of Acquiſi- 
tion a remarkable ra of this Govern- 


ment, and produce a great Change in 
our Situation and Circumſtances as a 


A i Society. As the ſmalleſt Member of a 


Natural Body affects the whole in ſome 
Degree; ſo every one Circumſtance with 
regard to a Political Body, has ſome In- 
fluence upon every other. A Nation 
muſt accommodate itſelf fome way or 
other, well or ill, to the whole Extent of 
its Territory. The moſt diſtant and 
deſolate Part of the Dominions of any 
People, has ſome Relation to them, ei- 
ther as a Benefit or Burthen; otherwiſe 
it is not their's. Hence it follows, that 
any Acquiſition would have produced 
ſome Change; and therefore fo great an 
Acquiſition, and that made all at once, 

- mult produce a very . one. 


N Men have often conj fared wrong, 

perhaps they have ſeldom conjectured 
right, as to the Effects of great Changes 
in a State or Government, till they felt 
them by Experience. The Spaniſh Mo- 


B 2 narchy, 


„ 

narchy, at the Time when it got Poſ- 
feſſion of the Weſt Indies, was one of 
the moſt powerful, if not the moſt 
powerful and flourtſhing in Europe. 
Would not any Man at that Time 
have been reckoned diſordered: in his 


Judgment, who ſhould have affirmed, 
that the Kingdom would be the worſe 


for that Addition ; and particularly that 
it would become poor by Means of the 
Gold and Silver Mines? Yet do we not 
know that it proved fo in Fact; and that 
there is not now any Man of the leaſt 
Political Reflection, but can explain for 
what Reaſpns it was, and behoved to be 
ſo? That ſolemn People believed that 
they ſhould poſſeſs all Things without 
working, becauſe they had plenty of 
Gold, which they had always hitherto 
ſeett ſufficient to Purchaſe all Things, 
They only forgot, that as they could 
neither eat nor wear Gold, they muſt 
neceſſarily pay to ſuch as would work 


for them, juſt in Proportion to the 
Abundance of Gold they poſſeſſed. Thus 


their Stock was ſoon exhauſted, and 
would have been ſo, perhaps ſooner, if 
it had. been a thonſand times greater 

than 


1 
than it was. When either a Perſon or 
People are ruined by oo much of any 
thing that is good in a moderate De- 
gree, the greater the Quantity, their 


Ruin comes on ſo much the more ſpeedi- 


I' know it will be ſaid (and perhaps 
every Reader is before-hand with me in 
thinking it) We have not got more 


Money 


x Tt is probable this Obſervation will appear ſome- 
what ſtrange to many, becauſe it is a little out of the 
common Road. But if they will reflect with Atten- 
tion and Accuracy, they will find it concluſive in 
point of Reaſoning, and confirmed by Experience, 
in innumerable Inſtances, Remember, the Sup- 
poſition is, that the Exceſs is prejudicial z now. does 
it not fallow that the greater the Exceſs, the greater 
the Prejudice? Try this on every Subject, and it will 
be found to hold. If a man is tempted to Luxury, 
Softneſs, and Indulgence, by an affluent Fortune; 
the greater the Fortune, the more whimſical, extra- 
vagant, and endleſs his Deſires, If a man happens to 
get more Applauſe than heis able to bear, the greater 
Quantity of incenſe you offer to him, the ſooner is his 
Head turned, and the greater is his Intoxication. If 
a General is incommoded in the Day of Battle by the 
very Numbers of his own Army, the greater the Mul- 
titude, the more inexpreffible the Confuſion ; the 
more ſudden and dreadful his Defeat. 


[ 24 | 
Money to make us idle, but more Land, 
which we may have an Opportunity 
to improve. But I muſt beg leave to 
aſk, Is any Man ſure that it is not poſſi- 
ble to get too much Land, as well as too 
much Money? We have now from the 
Gulph of Florida to the North-Pole, 
at leaſt with very little Exception; how 
far Weſt I really do not know. What 
pity 1s it that we did not keep the whole 
Iſland of Cuba, and by another Year's 
War, take from the Spaniards all their 
Poſſeſſions in South-America ? After 
we had done fo, there would have re- 
mained ſtill ſome more of the Globe to 


conquer. Is not the Luſt of Conqueſtin a 


Nation as inſatiable as the Luſt of Gold 


ina Miſer? And is it not much more hurt- 


ful? If any thinks otherwiſe, if he either 
thinks we have not enough, or not more 
than enough at preſent, let him explain 
clearly the Reaſons of his Opinion, and 
what will be the probable Effect of the 
Acquiſition upon the Society. 


| There is the greater need of Accura- 
Cy in this Matter, that I believe the 
Event 


0 f 


F244 
Event, taking in all its Circumſtances, 
18 quite ſingular, the like never having 


happened before. Some Nations for- 


merly have in the Courſe of a few Years, 
conquered great Tracts of Country; but 
they ordinarily obtained new Subjects as 
well as new Ground : Whereas-our late 
Acquiſition may be juſtly called mere 
Earth. Nay, though we had all that the 
Indians poſſeſs behind, as which we 
ſhall very ſoon have, it will be the fame 
Thing; for they ſeem upon the Eve 
of either dwindling into nothing of 
themfelves, or being exterminated by 
| © = = THEM 2 
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+ The Severities exerciſed upon the Indians, have 
certainly given much pain to Princes of humani- 
ty, among us, who hear of them, as they appear to 
have given to ſeveral of our Officers who were 
obliged by their Orders to commit them. Tho 
great abſurdity of them in point of Policy will plain- 
ly appear, by comparing the State of theſe People 


with our own. There are three great Stages i in the 


Progreſs of human Society. The Firſt is, the Sa- 
vage State, in which Men ſubſiſt by Hunting, and 
need by far the greateſt Quantity of Ground. The 
Second, the Paſtoral Life ; which needs rb 
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Has it not been long ago agreed upon 
by Perſons of Reaſon and Obſervation, 
that it is not the Extent of a Country, 
but the Number of Inhabitants i in pro- 
portion to its Extent, that conſtitutes 
the Strength of a Nation? If I am not 
miſtaken, it uſed to be affirmed in ſome 
ſuch Proportion as this, that ſuppoſing 
ten Millions of People to inhabit one 
Country, and the ſame Number to in- 
habit another of double the Extent, the 
firſt State would be four times as power- 
ful as the laſt, Is this Maxim now 

l. Pt 5 found 
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Jeſs than the former, but ſtill a good deal. And 
the Laſt, is that of Agriculture and Commerce, 
which needs leaſt of all. Now the Indians are in the 


firſt State; we are in the laſt; and yet we are never 
fatisfied, but ſtill driving them into Corners, and 


obliging them to cede vaſt Tracts, which are neceſſa- 
ry to them, and which poſſeſſed by them, might be of 


ſome uſe to us, but which without them can be of 
no Service to us at all. This Cruelty however, it 
will be ſaid, tho' undeſirable, was neceſſary, be- 
cauſe they would not let us alone. It is impoſſible 
to believe it. No Briton at this Time bath ſo much 
to ſay with them as Sir William Johnſon; and it is 


evident he acquired his Influence, not by Cruelty, 


| Svc by Honeſty and Mercy. 
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found to be falſe? Or, on what Account 
is 1t not applicable to our Caſe? If we 
take Great-Britain and its Colonies as 
one Body, I do not ſee what ſhould hin- 
der it to be applied. If we take them 
as ſeparate Bodies in Alliance, from 
which Alliance we in this Nation hi- 
therto derived great Advantages, I ac- 
knowledge it in Part. But my Queſtion 
ſtill remains; will theſe endleſs Tracts of 
Ground, in future Times, fill this King 
dom with Inhabitants, or depopiiets 


it? 


Firſt, let us ſuppoſe Great-Britain 
and its Colonies as one Society. 


l am very ſenſible that a Situation can 
be ſuppoſed, and that, many Nations 
have been in ſuch a Situation, as that 
occupying waſte Grounds has tended to 
increaſe both their Numberand Strength, | 
It increaſes their Number without Queſ- 

tion, | becauſe when the Means of Sub- 

filtence are made eaſy, the common 

People are encouraged to marry. But 
before it can increaſe their Strength, 1 
. | ESE od 127 ap- 
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apprehend two Conditions are eſſentially 
requiſite, 1ſt. That the Land they 
have already be fully ſtocked, and like- 
ly to continue ſo, If this is not the 
Caſe, the Migration is unneceſſary at 
leaſt, if not hurtful. 2d. There is 
another Condition, not ſo commonly 
thought of, neceſſary to a People's in- 


creaſing in Strength by ſettling more 
Land. What I mean is, that there be a 


plain and ſimple Taſte of Life, fo that 
Agriculture may ſupport them comforta- 
bly. This was the Caſe with the Ro- 
mans in the early Times of their Re- 
publick, as well as many other antient 
Nations. Now it muſt be conſidered, 
that they had very little either of Com- 
merce or Manufactures; ſo that they 
ſoon became not only full, but over- 
ſtocked ; and having nothing but the 
Fruits of their own Ground to ſupport 
them, they were obliged to ſend Colo- 
nies abroad. Theſe Colonies went not 
to ſeek Wealth, but Food. So ſimple 
was their Taſte of Life, that in the be- 
ginning of the Roman State, a Family 
was decently maintained upon one Acre 


and 
N 


WM 
and a Quarter of an Acre Engliſh. 
When Appius Clauſus left the Sabines, 
he brought with him to Rome five 
thouſand Sabine Families, to each of 
whom the above Quantity was aſſigned, 
and that Great Man had the immenſe 
Eſtate of fifteen Acres given to himſelf. 
How different from the late Grants of 
American Lands ? ( 


Let us carefully remember therefore, 
that it muſt be Manufacture and Com- 
merce only, which can make a People 
numerous and proſperous, after Elegance 
and Luxury have been once introduced. 
Now it is at leaſt very doubtful, whether 
a narrow be not more favourable than 
an extended Territory for their Advance- 
ment. There is leſs Neceſſity either of 
Manufactures or Commerce in an ex- 
tended Territory, becauſe the Multitude 
of common People, by whoſe Hands 
National Induſtry muſt be carried on; 
can eaſily find Support without them: 
Whereas when they are confined to their 
own Bounds, thoſe who cannot be Huſ- 
bandmen, are obliged to be Artificers. 

| C 2 I 
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I believe Experience will confirm this 


Obſervation, whether we conſider the 


State of Mankind in antient or modern 
Times. 


But let us now ſuppoſe our Colonies 
ſeparate Bodies in Alliance with us. It 
will probably be thought that theſe Set- 
tlements growing in Numbers, in the 
ſame Manner and from the ſame Cauſes, 
that all new planted Colonies do, their 
Commerce, which is confined to us, 
muſt be of great Benefit to this Iſland, 
And no doubt if they be ſerviceable at all; 
this is the ſingle Light in which they 


can be ſo to us. How far they have been 


ſo hitherto, I do not enquire; but whe- 
ther they will continue to be ſo, or not, 
ſeems to me very uncertain, for ſeveral 
Reaſons. 

I. They ſeem to threaten. us with an 
Evil, not only dangerous or troubleſome, 
but ruinous, viz. Depopulation. - Set- 
tling (mall Colonies may do ſuch Services 
as to Counterballance an inconſiderable 
Loſs of People; but ſettling vaſt Tracts 


4 may 
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may exhauſt the Mother Country, and. / 
prove Deſtruction. Letting a little Blood 
may be not only harmleſs, but ſervice- 
able to the Body; and yet exceſſive 
Bleeding will kill as certainly as any Diſ- 
eaſe, to which it is liable. I ſhall not 
fpend Time in enumerating the various 
Ways in which our Colonies drain us of 
People. Men of Rank or Wealth, who 
have obtained Grants of Lands, ſpare no 
pains to inveigle them away in Crowds 
to ſettle their ſeveral Poſſeſſions, becauſe 
without People theſe Poſſeſſions are good 
for nothing. Multitudes go away of 
their own accord, allured by the en- 
chanting Proſpect of Wealth; and either 
never return at all, or return in a fratl 
diſeaſed State, unfit for Propagation: 
We ſuffer no inconſiderable Loſs in the 
many thouſands of Seamen and Soldiers, 
which muſt now be ſent to all Parts of 
the known World, to annoy our Ene- | 
mies in Time of War, and to protect 
our Friends in Time of Peace. If all 
the Men who died an untimely Death 
by Sickneſs, Famine. or the Sword, in 
the Havannah Expedition, had been 


em- 


11 
employed in ſome uſeful Occupation in 
Great Britain, they and their Poſterity, 
would have been of greater Benefit to 
this Nation, than any two Iflands in the 
Weſt-Indies. 

The farther Inveſtigation of this I 
leave to every Reader, that he may com- 
pute the Numbers in his own Mind. 
Let me only obſerve, that in Proportion 
as the Number of Hands is leſſened, the 

Price of Labour, and the firſt Coſt of our 
exported Commodities muſt be increaſ- 
ed; at theveryſame Time the Quantity of 
theſe Commodities muſt decreaſe, and 
the Gain upon them centering here, 
muſt be diminiſhed by the two concur- 
ring Cauſes. If therefore a Trade to 
our foreign Plantations be highly profit- 
able, we ought to be the more concern- 
ed, left by driving the Matter too far, 
we leave next to no-body at home to 
trade with them. Every thing may be 
Evidence. Many a Gentleman has laid 
out ſo much Money in building an ele- 
gant Palace, that he has left himſelf no 
| Ga: Eſtate 
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Eſtate on which he might poſſeſs and 


enjoy it. 


2. The Advantage is in Danger of 
being loſt another Way. Our Planta- 
tions are becoming ſo extenſive, that it 
is probable they will ſpeedily ſet up 
Manufactures of their own, and be our 
Rivals inſtead of our Cuſtomers. This 
Effect will be accelerated by the Circum- 
ſtance formerly mentioned. Our Com- 
modities will not be ſufficient in Quan- 
tity for them to conſume, and they will 
be too coſtly for them to purchaſe. 
That this muſt be the Caſe in ſome fu- 
ture Period, from the natural Courſe of 
Things, many Writers have confeſſed; 
but they have generally conſidered it as 
at a very great Diſtance, and therefore 
unworthy of Attention. There are how- 
ever at this Time many Symptoms of 


its being much nearer than we appre- 
hended. n 


The only Thing by which it is retard- 
ed, is, that as Land is cheap 1 in America, 
and Labour dear, it is a more imme- 
| diate 
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diate and ſure Way for a Family to get 
Bread by cultivating the Ground, than 
by fabricating Goods, which may be 
brought on eaſy Terms from Great-Bri- 
tain. But this will ſoon be at an End, 
both from the Numbers of People ſettled 
in Places near the Sea, and from the un- 
fatiable Avarice of the Proprietors of 
Land, who already begin rather to ſuffer 
their vaſt Poſſeſſions to lie waſte, than 
part with them but at a very great Pro- 
fit. The Truth is, I have ſome Suſpi- 
cCion that it has been at an End in ſeve- 
ral of our Colonies. for ſome Time, and 
that nothing ſtands in the Way but the 
1 Diftficulties and Diſcouragements which 
it attend the firſt ſettingupof Manufactures 
| in every Country. Whenever Intereſt or 
Neceſſity therefore ſhall overcome theſe 
Difficulties, it is eaſy to foreſee what an 
amazing and rapid Progreſs will be 
made in every Branch of Buſineſs, by 
1 an enterprizing and induſtrious . Peo- 
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Is there not alſo a Confirmation of this 
from Experience. If any Credit may 
be 


25 ] 
be given to our News- papers, many 
Tradeſmen have of late gone from diffe- 
rent Parts of the Kingdom to America. 
I think it was ſaid no leſs than one hun- 
dred, of one Profeſſion, from one Place, 
and at one TimeF. It has alſo been af- 
firmed, that ſeveral different Branches of 
Manufacture are already ſet up in New- 
England: And our Merchants at home 
(who, however little they underſtand of 
the Intereſt of the Public, underſtand ) Uno. 
their own immediate Intereſtwellenough) | 
are ma ing dreadful outcries upon it. | 
We are told it will be half a Million 
Sterling loſs yearly to Great-Britain ; 
and I can eaſily believe it will very ſoon 
be double that Sum. But what Reme- 
dy? Mention has been made of apply- 
ing to Parliament to hinder the Expor- 
tation of Artificers. On which I muſt 
beg leave to aſk, Will they go if it does 
not appear to be their Intereſt ? And if 
it be their Intereſt, will you hinder 


them ? Orif you would, how can you 
D hin- 
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$ Stocking-Weavers, from Nottingham. 
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hinder them? I do not know whether 
the Parliament will pay any regard to 
theſe childiſh Complaints, or not ; but 
I am ſure that any Meaſures they could 
contrive for that purpoſe would be quite 


ineffectual. 


3. I muſt examine another Circum- 
ſtance inour Situation withregard to the 
Colonies ; viz. Our excluſive Right to 
trade with them. It may be faid, let 
them be as extenſive as you pleaſe ; let 
them ſet up as many Manufactures as 
they themſelves pleaſe : Still their Trade 
will be valuable, and it is wholly con- 
fined to this Iſland, they are not permit- 
ted to carry on Buſineſs with any other 
Nation, but through the Medium of 
Great-Britain. But what ſignifies a 
Trade, if it come to be a loſing Trade? 
And that, from ſome of the above Con- 
ſiderations, it may be ſooner than we are 
bh 8 of. Whenever they can ſupply 
themſelves, with Manufactures they will 
have no need of us; moſt of the Luxu- 
ries and Delicacies of Life they can get 

nearer 
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nearer home from one another, and are / 


indeed a kind of World in themſelves, 


Beſides, I ſtrongly ſuſpect this Cir- 


cumſtance of our having an excluſive 


Right to trade with them, will operate 
lowly and filently indeed, but conſtant- 
ly, and at laſt fatally, to our own Pre- | 


judice. 'There is much ſelfiſhneſs in hu- 
man Nature; and it will be, nay proba- 
bly it has been, a Temptation to us not 
to make our Manufactures as good and 
as cheap as poſſible to procure voluntary 


1 
* 
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Purchaſers, becauſe we think we can 


ſend them to thoſe who are obliged to 


take them. Let no Man think this a 


flight Circumſtance, or of no Moment. 


Baron Monteſquieu has obſerved, in 
more places than one of his Spirit of 
Laws, that the moral ' Cauſes of the 
Thriving or Decay of a Nation, viz. 


ſuch as ariſe from the Tempers or Prin- 


ciples of the People, the Spirit of their 


Conſtitution, or their Situation with 


regard to others, are unſpeakably more 
powerful than occaſional Cauſes, ſuch as 
W ar, F amine and Peſtilence; or their 

"0 '$ Con- 
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Contraries. The Reaſon is plain---The 
Effect of thoſe which he calls Moral 
Cauſes, tho', Impracticable, is Univerſal 
and Perpetual. If therefore our exclu- 
ſive Right to trade to our own Planta- 


tions, tempts us to truſt or lean too much 
to it, it may ſink under the Weight, and 
prove the Cauſe of our Deſtruction. 


I think I have obſerved it aſſerted 
frequently by polit.cal Writers, when 
railing againſt the Government, that 
the Ballance of Trade 1s againſt us to 
every Nation, or almoſt every Nation in 
the World, except our own Plantations. 
Theſe Writers indeed are a fort of Wit- 
nefles, to whoſe Teſtimony the leaſt Cre- 
dit is to be given of any People under 


the Sun; for when it anſwers their Pur- 
' pole, they will not ſtick to Aſſert not 


only the groſſeſt, but the moſt manifeſt 
Falſhoods, as if they were quite ſupe- 
rior to any ſenſe of Shame upon Detec- 


tion. With Regard to this, in particu- 


lar, I am pretty certain the Ballance can- 


not be againſt us to Spain and Portugal, 


becauſe 


(Wo 1 

becauſe they have been already ruined in 
the very Way that I ſuſpect our Ruin 
to be approaching. But if the Ballance 
be againſt us with other Nations, it is 
probable our Plantations themſelves are 
the Cauſe of it, by ſhewing us an eaſy 
Way of making a conſiderable Profit, ſo 
that now we are not at ſo great Pains to 
Work as well and as cheap, and as much, 
as our Neighbours about us. 


| This is n followed by another 
dangerous Conſequence of our excluſive 
Trade. Our Merchants will import from 
other Nations what they can export to 
the Britiſh Plantations with Advantage. 
Such Commodities paſling through out 
Hands make a great Appearance of Com- 
merce, and yet add next to nothing to 

our Strength or Numbers; and not ſo 
much to our Wealth as may perhaps be 
ſuppoſed. This ſhews how it is at leaſt 
poſſible, that our Poſſeſſions may have the 
{ame Effect upon us, that the Conqueſt | 
of Mexico and Peru had upon the Spani- | 
ards, We may flacken our own Induſ- 


try, 


. —— ——— — 2 — — — — 
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try, and ſupply our Settlements by the 
Induſtry of others. Great Men and great 


Merchants who have Eſtates and Proper- 
ty abroad, may make a ſplendid Figure 
for a Time, while the Body of the King- 


dom is gradually lofing its Nouriſh- 


ment, and falling into an incurable Con- 
ſumption. 


An excluſive Trade is of far leſs Con- 
ſequence than may be imagined. The 
Spirit of Commerce, ſays a late eminent 
Author, is of a very nice and delicate 
Nature I add, it is of a very ſubtile 
and penetrating Nature. The Reaſon 
is the ſame for both. It is animated 
and conducted entirely by the Intereſt of 
Individuals : So that unleſs this happens 
to co-incide with the public good, one 


Part of the Nation muſt be indefatigable 
in bringing on the Ruin of the Whole. 
Wherever Intereſt leads, or ſeems to lead, 
Trade will force its Way over all Ob- 
ö ſtructions; neither can it be almoſt by 


any Means forced to go another Way. We 
hear ſometimes great Outcries againſt 
thoſe 


K 
thoſe mercenary Wretches, who, for 
the ſake of private Gain, will ſuck the 
very Blood of the Poor, and riot in 
the Spoils of their Country. 


Alas! you know little of Human Na- 
ture, if ever you expect to reſtrain the 
Plurality by ſuch Arguments ; or if you 


- could hinder them from doing Ill, you 


will never make them do any Good. I 
remember not long ago, taking a Walk 
through the Streets of London, I was 
led to refle& what an endleſs Variety of 
Deſigns muſt be carried on uniformly to 
ſupply the Inhabitants of that vaſt City, 
with every Neceſſary, and every imagi- 
nable Conveniency of Life; and it im- 
mediately occurred, that nothing but 


mutual Intereſt could do it. Without 


this, ten thouſand Legiſlators conſtantly | 


employed could not deviſe the Means, 


and an hundred thouſand Judges could 


not enforce the Execution. The Spirit 


of all Laws on the Police of a City, or 
the Commerce of a People, muſt be to 
make public and private Intereſt not 


onl 
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only really, but apparently and evidently 


the ſame. 


Hence it follows, that an excluſive 
Trade preſerved by Force againſt the In- 
clination of the People concerned, can- 
not be carried very far, and cannot con- 
tinue very long. While we ſerve our 
Plantations as well as other People, we 
may expect they will chearfully trade 
with us: So ſoon as we either will not, 
or cannot do this, they will uſe every 
poſſible Means to be ſupplied from ano- 
ther Quarter. The Spaniards have an 
excluſive Trade to their own Settle- 
ments; and yet, if I am rightly informed, 
there are few Branches from which we 
derive greater Profit, than an illicit Trade 


forced at the Hazard both of Life and 
Fortune, from our Weſt India Iſlands to 


the Spaniſh Main. There have been 
lately ſome hideous Complaints againſt | 
our Commanders of King's Ships for not 
encouraging this Trade. Would theſe 


Complainers be pleaſed that the Parliar 


ment thould Open a free Trade to all 
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= 
the World to our Plantations ? They 
would certainly burn or pull down that 
Member of Parliament's Houſe who 
ſhould move for it. Now I deſire to 
know what an honeſt Man in Spain 
would think of the Equity of this Pro- 


cedure ? 


It appears indeed, from what I have 
faid above, that I do not expect much 
Equity from them, and therefore it is 
not upon that Side that I propoſe to 
preſs the Argument. It is from the 
fide of Intereſt. If we are ſo partial to 
ourſelves, as to trample upon every Law 
and every national Engagement, when we 
hope to do it with Impunity or Profit, 
why ſhould we expect others to be more 
honeſt than ourſelves, or that our Colo- 
nies will continue to trade with us 
longer than it is their Intereſt to do ſo? 
For this Reaſon we ſhould bend all our 
Force to the Improvement of our own 
Country, by increaſing the Number, So- 
briety and Induſtry of its Inhabitants. 
If there be any Defect here, the moſt 
 Faluable Settlements will do us no good 
e Mins Þ "Wh and 
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and if there be a viſible Diſproportion be- 


tween our Colonies and our Ability to 
trade with them, upon juſt and equal 
Terms, the more they are enlarged, the 


ſooner ſhall we be deſtroyed. 


As I have all along profeſſed the 
greateſt Regard for the Parliament and 


Miniſtry, it will be thought, perhaps, 


A, 


that we may, without much Concern, 
leave the Care of the Public to them. 
Some Admirers of modern Improve- 
ments are apt to ſpeak in very high 
Terms of the Diſcernment of this en- 
lightened Age, as it is called. Such, it 
is not impoſſible, may be ready to ſay, 
« Great National Miſtakes have indeed 
« formerly been committed, but the 
Principles of Trade and Commerce, as 
© well as Government, are now ſo well 
*« underſtood that they will not be re- 


„ peated. While Individuals are pur- 


„ ſuing their own Intereſt with unre- 
5 mitting Activity, the Legiſlature, ever 
* watchful forthegeneral Good, and pre- 
* ſiding over the whole, will obſerve the 
«« firſt Appearance of any thing going 
c againſt 


— 


1 

« againſtus, and take effectual Meaſures 
« forturning it into its proper Channel.“ 
But though I ſee no Reaſon for impeach- 
ing the Character of thoſe who now 
compoſe the Legiſlation or Adminiſtra- 
tion, when compared with their Prede- 
ceſſors, yet it is uncertain whether they 
will endeavour, and more ſo, whether, 
they will be able to prevent the injury ' 
we may ſuffer from unweildy Poſſeſlions, 
I have not built my Arguments upon the 
Treachery of particular Men, or even 
the Degeneracy of the preſent Age, but 
npon the Miſtakes of Human Nature, 
and the , AS it were, of our Con- 
ſtitution, to which we have been brought 
by the ordinary courſe of Things, and 
peculiar Diſpoſition of Providence, 


Bodies of Men, alas! are far from be- 
ing ſo clear-fighted, as they themſelves 
imagine. Immediate and ſeeming, or- 
particular Intereſts, have ordinarily ſo 
powerful an Effect on the moſt uncor- 
rupted Part of them, as bears down all 
other Conſiderations. How many Laws 
relating to Trade have been framed with a 

E 2 ſincere 
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ſincere Intention to promote it, and yet 
have, in Experience, proved hurtful to 


it; ſo that thoſe who made them were 


obliged to repeal them? Perhaps if all 


lj 


the Laws on the Subject were enume- 
rated, it might be ſhewn that the greater 
Part are pre cat. All the excluſive 


Rights of Corporations, and Monopolies 


of private Companies, if they were ne- 


ceſſary or uſeful at the Beginning, have 
long ceaſed to be fo, and yet many of 
them ſtill continue. They muſt alſo pro- 
bably continue for Ages yet to come : 
ſuch is the Spirit of the People. He 


would be a bad Miniſter ; nay, it would 
be a bold Parliament, that ſhould attempt 


to lay them open. There is nothing 
that appears to me more clear, than that 
the Reſtrictions we have laid our Siſter 
Kingdom of Ireland under, are prejudi- 


_ cial to ourſelves; and yet I would not be 


| tisfy the intereſted Demands of particu- 


the Man who ſhould propoſe to take 
| them off in an Engliſh Rais of Com- 


| mons. 


Have not moſt an been made to ſa- 


lar 


E 1 
lar Perſons, Claſſes and Counties? And 


have not the Clamour of the Mob, in . 
favour of their ſuppoſed, been gene- 
rally againſt their own real Intereſt? 
When the Woollen Trade was brought 
into this Country by People from Flan- 
ders, did not the Natives immediately 
cry out, that they came to eat the 
Bread out of their Mouths? Whereas 
it is now plain, they came to put it into — 
the Mouths of them and their Poſterity. 
What monſtrous Outcries were made 
againſt the late Peace, becauſe the Miniſ- 
> try gave back to the French ſome of the 
N Places we had taken from them? And 
yet have we not much more behind than 
we know what to do with, or ſhall know 
for two hundred Years, tho', contrary to 
all Probability, we ſhould be reaping Be- 
nefit by them all the while. I will yield 
to no Subject of his Majeſty in Loyalty 
to my Prince, or Love to my Country « 3% 
and yet I ſincerely with he had given 
them back all that we took, and a Soall 
deal of our own beſides; provided we had he 
brought all the People to Great Britain; 
and obliged our Enemies to pay the real 
Expence of the War, that theſe new Sub⸗ = 
jets might be put at firſt into a way 

of 
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of living. The French, had they at- 
-» tended to their own Intereſt, had as little 

to do to fight with us in America, as 

we had to fight with them in Germany; 

and if their Expulſion from ſo great a 

Part of it ſhall make them fo wile, as to 
' cultivate their own excellent Country, to 
fill their Land with People, and employ 

their People in Induſtry, future Hiſtori- 
ans will be able to demonſtrate that 
they were Gainers by being beat. 


However fully I am ſatisfy'd of the 
Truth of theſe Remarks, I have little 
hope that any Body of Men, even tho” 
they ſhould aſſent to them, will have fo 
much ſelf government as to act ſteadily 
on the Principles to which they lead. 
We all agree in Speculation that a King 
may have too much Power, a Peerage 
too much Influence, a Houſe of Com- 


maons too much Weight, and a Multi- 


' tude too much Liberty, ſo as to overturn 
the very Conſtitution ; and yet it is not 
to be expected that any one of them will 
refuſe an Acceſſion to their own Share 
when it is offered, or ſurrender it after 


they have obtained it. 
But 


[ 8 1] 

But to keep cloſe by the Subject of 
Commerce---How little Men in general 
underſtand the Nature of it, may be ſeen 
from this Circumſtance; that many Na- 
tions have Laws ſtill in force again!t the 
Exportation of Corn ? Is not this infi- 
nitely abſurd ? What fignifies,any ſuch 


Law. If we import more from any Na- 


tion than we ſend them, muſt we not 


pay the Ballance, or give up the Trade? 


7 
* 
% 


I am perſuaded it is ſcarcely poſſible ta” / | 
make any Law on the Subject of Trade, 1.5 ./ 


but what ſhall do more harm than good, 
excepting thoſe which are directly in- 
tended for preventing Fraud. "Theſe are 


abſolutely neceſſary and highly uſeful; 
Of the ſame Nature are all ſuch Laws as 
tend to make our own Commodities” 
cheap and plentiful---But thoſe which 
aim only by Force or Prohibition to keep 
out the Commodities of other Nations, 
have an inherent Weakneſs in them, and 
ſeldom or never anſwer the End pro- 


poſed. | | | 


There is an Aſſertion in ſome Part of 


the Writings of a well known living 


Author 


1 
. 
" 
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Author (David Hume) that it is a Miſ- 
take for trading Nations to look upon 
one another as Rivals, or as the oppoſite 
Weights in a Ballance; fo that the Ex- 
altation of one implies of neceſſity the 
Depreſſion of the other. He ſays, he is 
perſuaded of the contrary, and that the 
thriving of one Nation is a Benefit, in- 
ſtead of an Injury, to all that are about 
them. The Sentiment is undoubtedly 
noble and generous :---And I am per- 
ſuaded that it is alſo perfectly juſt and 
true. We may ſoon be ſatisfied cf it, 
by going back to the Original of all 
Trathck, and analyſing it in the follow- 
ing plain and fimple Manner. If there 
was but one Man in the Earth, he 
would be obliged to dig the Ground for 
his food, and dreſs it for his own Uſe; to 
patch together ſomething or another for 
his cloathing; to build himſelf ſome ſhel- 


ter from the Weather ;--that is to ſay-- 
to be his own Gardiner, Cook, Taylor, 


Maſon ;--and in ſhort every Thing to 


himſelf. If there were one or two more 


Joined with him; they would find it con- 
venient to diſtribute the common Labour, 
and every Man to do as much of ſome 
particular Branches as to ſervethe whole; 

and 


2 
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and. receive of the Labour of others for 
what he communicated of his own. Its 


Society increaſes : the ſame general 


Plan is carried on--And one City or Na- 


tion is to another in every Reſpect the 


ſame, as one Man to another in a very 
ſmall Number. Thereſore the Radical 
Principle of all Commerce is this: As 
much as one Perſon, Family, City or Na- 


tion provides by its own proper Labour 


and Applicacation of the common Con- 
veniencies of human Life, more than it 
uſes itſelf, -it will lay up or diſpoſe of, 
and keep under ſome inſtituted Sign, ſuch 
as Money, and is rich juſt to that Degree 
and no more. If it provides leſs than it 
uſes, no Circumſtance imaginable, and 
leaſt of all extenſive Poſſeſſions, will 
prevent it from being poor. 


Now. let me aſk; dns ths Induſtry 


and Activity of one Nation hinder an- 
other from working diligently ? - Very 
far from it. It rather ſerves to excite | 
them by Imitation. There cannot be 


the leaſt Interference but when they are 


both employed in producing Commodi- 
ties, of the ſame Kind; and then to be ſure 


upon the Suppoſition- of equal natural 
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Author (David Hume) that it is a Miſ- 
take for trading Nations to look upon 
one another as Rivals, or as the oppoſite 
Weights in a Ballance; ſo that the Ex- 
altation of one implies of neceſſity the 
Depreſſion of the other. He ſays, he is 
perſuaded of the contrary, and that the 
thriving of one Nation is a Benefit, in- 
ſtead of an Injury, to all that are about 
them. The Sentiment is undoubtedly 
noble and generous :---And I am per- 
ſuaded that it is alſo perfectly juſt and 
true. We may ſoon be ſatisfied cf it, 
by going back to the Original of all 
Trathck, and analyſing it in the follow- 
ing plain and fimple Manner. If there 
was but one Man in the Earth, he 
would be obliged to dig the Ground for 
his food, and dreſs it for his own Uſe; to 
patch together ſomething or another for 
his cloathing; to build himſelf ſome ſhel- 
ter from the Weather ;--that is to ſay-- 
to be his own Gardiner, Cook, Taylor, 
Maſon ;--and in ſhort every Thing to 
himſelf. If there were one or two more 
Joined with him, they would find it con- 
venient to diſtribute the common Labour, 
and every Man to do as much of ſome 


particular Branches as to ſerve the whole; 
and 
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and receive of the Labour of others for 
what he communicated of his own. Its 


Society increaſes : the ſame general 


Plan is carried on--And one City or Na- 


tion is to another in every Reſpect the 


ſame, as one Man to another in a very 


ſmall Number. Thereſore the Radical 
Principle of all Commerce is this: As 


much as one Perſon, Family, City or Na- 
tion provides by its own proper Labour 


and Applicacation of the common Con- 
veniencies of human Life, more than it 
uſes itſelf, it will lay up or diſpoſe of, 
and keep under ſome inſtituted Sign, ſuch 
as Money, and is rich juſt to that Degree 
and no more. If it provides leſs than it 
uſes, no Circumſtance imaginable, and 
leaſt of all extenſive Poſſeſſions, will 
prevent it from being poor. 


Now. let me aſk, does the Induſtry 
and Activity of one Nation hinder an- 
other from working diligently ? Very 


far from it. It rather ſerves to excite / 


them by Imitation. There cannot be 
the leaſt Interference but when they are 


both employed in producing Commodi- 
ties of the ſame Kind; and then to be ſure 


upon the Suppoſition- of equal natural 
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/ Advantages, the mot ſober and diligent 
People will ſend them to Market cheap- 
| eſt, and carry away the Trade. But it 
is in vain to complain in this Caſe. 
The Remedy is only in ourſelves : and 
the Commodities of Life are fo various 
4 and innumerable, that every Country 
affords Opportunities to its Inhabitants 
of ſecuring their own Proſperity, and 
contributing to that of the whole Earth. 
The only proper and juſt, and indeed 
tie only effectual Way, of one Nation 
1 out- ſtripping another, is by out working 
| them. When inſtead of this, we only 
endeavour to hinder them from work- 
ing, or to deſtroy them, it ſeems to be 
1 little leſs abſurd than the Meaſure of 
1 the Savage, who meeting a Man wiſer 
than himſelf, put him to Death, that he 

might plunder him of his Wiſdom. 


1 Nothing appears to mie more ridicu- 
| - lous and pufillanimous than what we 
meet with almoſt every Day in our 
News- papers, ſince the late Peace. If 
any French Ships are ſeen at Sea, imme- 
diately the Alarm is ſounded, and the 
; Ruin of Britain is at hand. Capt, —— 
| ; His Paſſage met with —— French Ships 


in 


. 


America, — Great Preparations Are ma- 


king by the French for fiſhing this Seqſon 
on "x Banks of Newfoundland 31 and it is 


thought they will have more Ships, in that 
Trade than ever they. had before. 


1 


The French ſeem e to etabliſh a Set- 
tlement and F orts..0n ſame: Parts of . the 


African Coaſt, and if they do, they wwill in- 


groſs the whole Negro. Trade entirely 4% 
theme! Toes. When 1 read ſuch. Reflec- 
tions as theſe, I ſigh, and ſay to myſelf, 
Oh, my poor Country! Is there no 
Way of preſerving | thee from Deſtruc- 
tion but by depriving the whole French 
Nation of their Senſes? If this is the 
Caſe, why ſhould we mince the matter? 
Let us aim a Blow at the Root. Let us 


riſe as one Man, paſs the Straits of Do- 


ver, and without ſtaying to demoliſh 
Dunkirk, let us drive them all before us, 
young and old, Male and Female, and 
drown them in the Mediterranean Sea. 


If this Diſcourſe had not been drawn 
out to a greater Length than I intended, 


ED | it 


| 


Latitude, and they ſeemed to be ſteer- 
ing their Courſe for the Gulf of Darien, | 
where, i if they effeft 4 Settlement they will | 
carry away the whole Riches gf. Soutb- 
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it might have been proper to have con- 
ſidered a little how the Matter has ap- 
peared in Fact. Every Perſon acquaint- 
ed with Hiſtory muſt acknowledge, that 
the Places in antient Times, remarkable 
for Trade, had but ſmall Territories. 


| Tyre had a very limited Territory. I 


cannot be preciſe as to its Extent, but 
am certain it was not greater than two 
or three Shires in En gland, Carthage, 


the Daughter of Tyre, had but little 


Room for ſeveral Ages; but growing 
rich and. powerful by Commerce, ſhe at- 
tempted to extend her Conqueſts, and 
by doing ſo, brought on her own De- 
ſtruction. At this preſent Time, ex- 
cepting France and England, the other 
Places in Europewhere Trade flouriſhes, 
have but very narrow Limits. The 


Dutch, who as a Nation have deviated 


as little from the Maxims of ſound Poli- 


cy as any People on Earth, do not ſeem 


at all covetousof much Ground, or many 


| diſtant Settlements ; yet they are the 


richeſt Pcople in Europe, and for their 


Numbers the ſtrongeſt; juſt becauſe theſe 


Numbersareincloſedin ſo narrow Bounds. 


They | have indeed very valuable. Settle- 
ments 
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ments in the Eaſt Indies, from this fin- 
gle Circumſtance, that they ingroſs the 
Spice Trade. But whatever it be to them, 
it ſeems to be granted by all who under- 
ſtand the Subject, that the Eaſt-India 
Trade is burtful to the reſt of ENG 


1 fancy to myſelf chat ſome af my 
Mercantile Readers will have long ago 


perceived that I am no Merchant, and 
therefore will be faying within them 
ſelves in the moſt contemptuous Man- 
ner, What has this Author to do with 
Trade? How can he take upon him to 
write upon a Subject he does not under- 
ſtand? J am ſure if I was a Merchant, I 
ſhould reckon myſelf utterly unqualified h 6 


for ſpeaking on the Queſtion Which 
ſtands at the Head of my Paper. Ac- 


tual Merchants are fo ingroſſed by. the 
Gain or Loſs of their on particular 
Branches, that it is impoſſible 1 4 them 

to perceive the Hurt or Benefit of call 
whole Body. Theſe, proceed upon ge- 
neral principles, „ on which any Man. of 
common Underſtanding may write clear- 
ly, and thoſe who are not Traders thems 
ſclvey mult be ſuppoſed to judge With the 


rows 
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greateſt Impartiality. A Man who is in 


thi Middle of a Crowd, will not per- | 


ceive ſo diſtinctly, half what is doing in 

five different Parts of it, or whither the 
whole is tending, as he who is removed 
at a little diſtance from it, and by his Si- 
tuation above it. I remember Br. Bur- 


net ſays ſomewhere: that when the new-. 


modelling the Government at the Revo- 
lution was upon the Tapis, of all who 


wrote or ſpoke on that Subject, none 


were ſo much bewilder'd as the Law- 
yers. He ſeems to be ſurpriz' d at this. 
But it was no Wonder at all. For 
Lawyers were fo accuſtomed to think of 
the Force of particular Statutes, that they 
were every now and then ſaying; that 
fach and ſuch Meaſures were againſt 
Law: Than which nothing could be 
more ridiculous. For what ſignified all 
former Laws, when the Government was 
to be reſettled from the very Foundation. 
It was eaſy to ſee, that if the Revoluti- 
oners were able to keep their Ground, 

they would juſtify themſelves : Whereas 
if the baniſh'd Prince had recover 'd Poſ- 
ſeſſion, he would have hanged as many 
as he Pleaſed of his Oppoſers, * 
> { e 
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they had never broke a Law in their 


T:ives; any otherwiſe than by ſending 


him away. 


To draw towards a Concluſion : I am 
deſirous of having the Queſtion exa-· 
min'd with Care; and whether this inſa- 
tiable Deſire in our Nation of ſuch exten- 
five Territories, as muſt be meaſured by 
the Heavens, and probably never will be 
perambulated, be not like all ſelfiſh in- 


tereſted Affections in Individuals, Deſ- | 


truction to ourſelves. It my Fears are 
quite groundleſs, ſo much the better for 


us and our Poſterity: If otherwiſe, it | 
were to be wiſh'd that the beſt Means 


were pointed out for retarding our Ruin 
as much as poſſible. 


If any have been ſo far moved by 
what I have faid as to with me to pro- 
ceed in mentioning theſe Means ; I an- 
ſwer, let us be well convinced that the 
Danger is real, before we come to Par- 


ticu ars. In general however, the Re- 


medies muſt be of the ſame Nature as 


are preſcribed by Phſiycians, when the 


Patient i 18 under a bad Habit, without 
„ an 
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